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DELEGATES FIND CONVENTION CITY HUB OF SCHOOL REAPPRAISAL CONTROVERSY 


School administrators are,arriving in San Francisco at a time when the convention 
city itself is playing an active part in the growing national trend to reappraise school 
system operations and classroom offerings. The host city School Superintendent, Harold 
Spears, has drawn the interest of delegates who, shortly after their arrival, read front- 
page newspaper accounts of his 15-point blueprint to ‘‘tighten the instructional belt’’ of 
the local school system--which enrolls 90,000 students. 





Although not billed in the official convention program, Spears’ ‘‘get tough’’ school 
plan has become quite a topic of conversation around the corridors of Civic Auditorium. 
Actually, the subject of school system reappraisal has cropped up again and again...in 
press conference questions of reporters and in the thinking of convention speakers. 





In a special interview for Education, U.S.A., Spears explained that his action of 
presenting the improvement program to the Board of Education stemmed from the public's 
unabating anxiety over education which, in effect, reflects the realization that America’s 
security is dependent upon proper education as well as upon proper armament. Beginning 





with the schools’ responsibility to meet personnel needs for this country’s highly techno- 
logical society, the anxiety has spread to the general effectiveness of the schools, Spears 
said, adding: ‘‘This deep concern represents a public mandate to the schools to examine 
closely their operation with the idea of doing a more solid job. Beneath current criticism 
of education is a deep public faith in the possibilities of the American school system. It 
behooves our local school system to make a close scrutiny of its curriculum and support- 
ing procedures for the purpose of strengthening the basic elementary and secondary 
school programs.’’ 


Highlights of Spears’ proposals include: Inherent talents of every pupil must be 
recognized early, protected and developed to the fullest through courses jacked up to 
his particular level. Although the junior high plan of school organization is followed, 
the ninth grade of that school must be tied more closely into the senior high school’s 
preparatory program for those going to college. Students taking a college preparatory 
course should make such selection in the eighth grade. Spears’ plan, in brief, calls 
for a crackdown on educational laggards and a stepped up program for those who can 
assimilate a heavier schedule. 





Yesterday, George B. Leonard, Jr., Chief of Look Magazine’s San Francisco 
Bureau, speaker at the National School Public Relations Association breakfast, in an 
interview said: ‘*‘We seem to be getting pretty jumpy here in America since Sputnik 
rose into orbit. Some of this may be excusable; we seem to be quite effectively chal- 
lenged by a hostile and enigmatic force. The future will judge our responses to this 
challenge. In my opinion, there is one response which would be not only tragic, but-- 
what is worse--stupid: that is, if we should thrust microscopes and test tubes upon 
all our brightest children.’* Leonard’s writings on education have received heavy 
public following over the past several years. 
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MEN OF THE HOUR 


Pausing between events 
are (left to right) AASA Presi- 
dent Philip J. Hickey, St. Lou® 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Harold Spears, host 
City Superintendent; and C. C. 
Trillingham, Los Angeles 
County School Superintendent and 
and next AASA President, 
slated to take office March 15. 
The convention yesterday held 
discussion sessions on two im- 
portant subjects--the future 
high school, and school district 
reorganization. 





NEA DIRECTORS CONCERNED OVER IKE’S ANTI-RECESSION PROGRAM, TELL HIM SO 


The Board of Directors of the National Education Association, at the end of a 2-day 
meeting here, yesterday wired Fresident Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon and top Con- 
gressional leaders of its ‘‘shock’’ at the announcement of the Administration’s proposal to 
sirengthen the economy through an anti-recession program which, members said, ignores 
the emergency need for school construction. For the past two years, the wire said, the 
President has urged Congress to provide Federal funds for emergency school construction. 
The message pointed out that the NEA gave whole-hearted support to the Chief Executive’s 
proposals, adding: ‘‘Now--at a time when the nation has demanded a strengthening of 
American education through every means possible, it is inconceivable that the Administra 
tion should ignore the need for school construction in any proposed public works or anti- 
recession program.’’ 





The wire continued that the NEA Directors (78 members from all states and terri- 
tories) ‘“‘urges that the combined efforts of all NEA units and affiliates be directed toward 
securing both public and professional expression of the desire of a majority of the Ameri- 
can people to have the Federal government share with the states and local communities in 
the provision of funds for emergency elementary and high school classroom construction.’ 
The Board called attention to the many bills pending before Congress which are intended 
to strengthen education. Members specifically endorsed the Murray-Metcalf Bill (S 3311 
and HR 10763) for school construction and teachers’ salaries. This proposal would pro- 
vide the ‘‘massive infusion of Federal funds’’ which the NEA Educational Policies Com- 
mission recently said was necessary to strengthen education in order to maintain this 
country’s national security and economic prosperity. 





SENATOR ASKS UPLIFT OF AMERICAN EDUCATION GOALS 


United States Senator Frank Church (D-Idaho) warned the 4500 delegates attending 
this West Coast conclave that public education in America is not fully meeting the nation's 
needs. He asked two questions: Do the schools stimulate the young people to the utmost? 
Do they require of them their full potential? ‘‘If not,’’ he told last night’s general session 
audience, ‘‘we are wasting time and talent, both of which may be vital to our survivalasa 
free country.’’ 





Church stressed that if there is any truth to critics’ charges that scholastic stand- 
ards in American high schools are geared for the slower student, or that the typical grad- 
uate has had only a sketchy exposure to such demanding courses as chemistry, physics 
and math, then, ‘‘it is time for us to reappraise some of the tenets basic to American 
education today.”’ 





AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS MUST GROW UP i 


America’s high schools must grow up ina hurry to meet a ‘‘science fiction’’ era 
come true, according to the AASA 1958 Yearbook, **‘The High School in a Changing World’’, 
which was unveiled here yesterday during a special panel discussion meeting. Panelists 
pointed out that a reorganization is in the works. Some of the startling information in the 
book includes these facts: Nearly 9 out of 10 young people aged 14 to 17 years old are in 
schools today as compared to 1 out of 10 in 1900. But, between June and September 1957, 
some 200,000 high school graduates who placed in the top 30 per cent of their classes 
were lost between graduation and college. This is only part of the number necessary to 
fill the present gap in scientific and technical manpower. The Yearbook Commission took 
its hard, new look at American secondary education because of this shocking plight and in 
light of new evidence of Russian scientific progress. 





Findings underscore many faults in the present high school program and offer 
many corrective measures. For example: ‘‘The need for reorganizing the secondary 
school curriculum is pressing. Too many schools fail to prepare graduates either for 
college or for immediate gainful employment.’*’ The study recommends: Introduction 
of advanced courses for bright students beginning as early as the first year of junior high. 
Such courses would mark a telescoping of three years of work into two so that superior 
students in 7th-grade English, social studies, mathematics or science can finish their 
9th-year work a year ahead of time. They would be prepared to move directly into 10 th- 
grade subjects. This program would permit increased flexibility in the later high school 
years and the introduction of specialized courses in the junior and senior years. 














BULLETIN 


President Hickey reminds delegates to arrive at 8 p.m. today in the Auditorium 
Arena in order to view AASA’s own TV show--‘‘Space to Learn in the Space Age.’* Em- 
cee'd by Art Linkletter, the spectacular wiii be carried live over Station KQED, Channel 
9, and simultaneously fed onto the auditorium’s massive screen. Principals will come 
by motorcycle escort to the auditorium directly after their studio performance. Also, 
from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. today, delegates have been invited by General Manager James 
Day to visit Station KQED-TV (525 4th Street). Here may be observed television teach- 
ing experimental programs in conjunction with San Francisco State College. While these 
programs are designed for registered college students, they are also being offered to a 
small group of superior high school students on an experimental basis. 











BUSY BALLOT BOXES 


Balloting on official AASA policies will move into high gear today as delegates 
continue to drop their ‘‘marked’’ resolutions in the hopper at the Registration Desk, 
Civic Auditorium. Balloting ends at 1 p.m. Tuesday. Announcement of 1958 policy will 
be made at the end of balloting at the final regional AASA conference to be held in Cleve- 
land later this month. Measures on which the San Francisco delegates are voting include 
public school integration, finance, science and mathematics, school board membership, 
associational relationships, school construction, the extended school year, teachers’ 
salaries, merit salary schedules and professionalization of the superintendent. 


SCHOOL REDISTRICTING 


The AASA Commission on School District Reorganization reported during a special 
press conference yesterday that something must be done about the little high school which 
cannot possibly have the educational program, the trained staff or the equipment neces- 
sary to really prepare their students for college. According to the Commission, which 
will publish its final report in June, the school district organization has never been re- 
garded as static and permanent--as a sacred entity that should not be changed. 











-PREVIEW OF TODAY'S WORK SESSIONS 


Do tests and texts determine the curriculum? Under these circumstances, yes, 
says Arthur W. Foshay, executive officer, Horace Mann~Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia: When teachers abdicate their authority, 
when administrators impose tests and texts as the authority. When text writers insist 
on a detailed sequence of learning. When test makers take an average as the norm. 
When test makers sacrifice performance items in the interest of developing ‘‘good’’ 
items. When test makers make a mystery of their work. But the answer is no when 
teachers make teaching a personal art and take evocativeness, exploration, and dis- 
covery as the main characteristics of the teaching-learning process. When adminis- 
trators recognize the integrity of teachers and avoid manipulation through the use of 
texts and tests. 





Key problems in developing a realistic high school program for the slow learner 
will be summarized this way by Ray W. Johnson, Riverside, California, Superintendent: 
‘*If boys and girls get superior teaching throughout the elementary and junior high 
schools, including expert counseling and guidance, and if each high school teacher is a 
superior teacher and holds equal regard for all pupils, regardless of their abilities 
and frustrations, and if each teacher has adequate materials and assistance from cur- 
riculum consultants, psychologists, health educators, principals, superintendents, and 
parents, there would be no need for ability groupings and all the expensive accouter- 
ments and trappings of undemocratic and costly crash programs.”’ 


SNITCHES AND SNATCHES 


**Educators are dedicated to the proposition that pupils learn by doing, but 
what they do doesn’t seem to matter much.’’ -- Asahel D. Woodruff, Brigham Young 
University. 





‘*To ask how well the ‘American High School’ prepares students for college is 
almost as absurd as to ask how long is a piece of string or how heavy is a rock.’’ -- 
Chester C. Travelstead, University of New Mexico. 


‘It is my belief that because of TV, you ought to teach remedial ‘listening’ "’ 
.... As the world shrinks in terms of travel time, the community expands -- and 
‘the twain has met.’’’ -- Ray O. Mertes, Director, United Air Lines School and 
College Service. 


‘*If there are those who still doubt (the school lunch program for children), 
I would remind that the greatest teacher of us all, fed them first; then taught them.”’ 
-- Rex Putnam, Oregon Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





This is a special AASA Convention Daily edition of EDUCATION U.S.A. to help you 
take home a brief summary for use in your community and with your staff. EDUCA- 
TION U.S.A. is published in Washington each Tuesday and sent by airmail to reach 
your desk each Wednesday. Further information is given in the masthead below. 
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